Randolph

his wife and two lovely young daughters, Su-
sanna and Ariana, in the late summer or early
autumn of 1775. His only son, Edmund [q.v.~\,
recently arrived at his legal majority, was left
behind in Virginia, in sympathy with the pa-
triot cause.

For a time Randolph had a refuge at the
Scotch home of Lord Dunmore, whence his
daughter Ariana was married to a fellow Vir-
ginian in exile, James Wormley. He then took
residence at B romp ton and lived on a meager
pension from the Crown. In 1779 he drew up a
plan of conciliation with America that he pro-
posed to the English ministry and sought to in-
fluence the colonies to seek reconciliation with
the Mother Country by writing his friend Jef-
ferson and counseling him that independence
would never be granted. In an hour of apparent
peril he headed a movement of the Loyalist refu-
gees offering their military services to the King
to defend England against'a feared invasion by
the French (William and Mary College Quarter-
ly, Jan. 1921, p. 70). He died at Brompton three
years after Yorktown. When his daughter Ari-
ana returned to Virginia after the Revolution
she brought her father's remains. As he had re-
quested, they were laid to rest in the chapel of
the College of William and Mary, where his fa-
ther and elder brother Peyton were buried.

To an engrossing interest in books John Ran-
dolph added knowledge of music, playing the
violin in his youth. When he left Virginia in
1775 the violin he had brought from London be-
came the property of Thomas Jefferson. He took
great pride and experimental interest in his gar-
den in Williamsburg and wrote, for the aid of
his friends, the first book on gardening in the
colonies (A Treatise on Gardening11924, edited
by M. F. Warner; first published 1793, or
earlier). Such of his writings and letters as
have survived reveal him as a man of keen in-
tellect and rational point of view. In religion a
free thinker, in friendship divorcing personal
affection from political alliance, in political phi-
losophy an aristocrat and following reason more
than emotion, he came to adverse days though
not to mental defeat
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RANDOLPH, JOHN (June 2, 1773-May 24,
1833), best known as "John Randolph of Roa-
noke," statesman, orator, was born at "Cawsons,"
Prince George County, Va., the home of his
mother's father, Theodorick Bland, Sr. He was
the third son of John Randolph (1742-1775)
and a great-grandson of William Randolph of
"Turkey Island" [g.w,], the progenitor of the
most noted of Virginia families. His mother,
Frances Bland (1752-1788), a sister of Theo-
dorick Bland, 1742-1790, and a niece of Richard
Bland \_qq.v.~], was also a descendant of William
Randolph and was her husband's second cousin.
John's father left him the land on the Staunton
River in Charlotte County where "Roanoke"
was located, but he did not make this his perma-
nent residence until 1810. About the same time
he added "of Roanoke" to his name, in order to
distinguish himself from a detested distant kins-
man (Bruce, post, II, 737). The home of his
parents, "Bizarre/' on the Appomattox River,
Cumberland County, near Farmville, was be-
queathed in 1775 to his eldest brother, Richard.
To his mother was left "Matoax," in Chester-
field County, near Petersburg. In September
1778, the widow married St. George Tucker and
she became in due course the mother of Henry
St. George and Nathaniel Beverley Tucker.
John Randolph idolized his stepfather at first,
but ultimately became estranged from that ami-
able man. He himself later said that he was al-
ways thin-skinned and passionate, and, he might
have added, capricious. He had in him also
much of the poet and delighted in the "groves
and solitudes" of "Matoax," whence the family
were forced to flee to "Bizarre" in 1781 during
Arnold's invasion.
His education until this time had been under
the direction of St. George Tucker. Shortly af-
terward, with his brothers Richard and Theo-
dorick, he was sent to the school of Walker
Maury in Orange County, where, according to
his later statement, he "was tyrannized over and
tortured by the most peevish and ill-tempered of
pedagogues" (Bruce, I, 56). In the winter of
1783-84, the school was moved to Williamsburg.
Disciplinary measures were continued, bat Hie
spirit of John Randolph was not humbled. He
had plenty of exercise in the classics, and toy
voracious independent reading gained an iofr